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227 7l8fi 

Sir  Thomas  Woodhouse  (d,1571.)  and 

Sir  wllTT  am  Woodhouse  ( d .  1563. ) 

In  many  respects  the  careers  of  Sir  Thomas  and 

Sir  William  were  complementary  to  each  other,  and  often  they 

worked  in  close  co-operation  for  the  general  enhancement  of 

the  family  name.  They  bought  and  held  much  land  Jointly; 

Jointly  they  Indulged  In  commercial  speculations,  and  they 

(1.) 

were  both  Justices  of  the  peace  for  Norfolk.  While 

Sir  William  spent  most  of  his  time  with  the  navy  and  at 

court,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Sir  Thomas  -  the 

elder  brother  -  remained  in  Norfolk  looking  after  their 

Joint  local  interests,  and  playing  a  very  prominent  part  in 

the  government  of  the  country.  For  these  reasons  I  propose 

to  make  a  Joint  report  on  them  both. 

We  get  our  first  glimpses  of  Thomas  Woodhouse  acting  as 

a  local  magnate  during  the  war6  between  England,  on  the  one 

hand,  and  Scotland  and  France  on  the  other,  in  the  1540's. He 

was  engaged  with  one,  Thomas  Waters,  purch^.ng  and  despatching 

rp\ 

provisions  to  the  soldiers  serving  in  Scotland  and  France.  ' 

On  the  9th  November  154£  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  wrote  to  the 

Council  from  York  saying  that  "if  the  4,000  men  are  to  lie 

in  garrison,  Thomas  Waters  of  Lynn  and  Thomas  Woodhouse  of 

Wroxham  should  be  written  to  to  send  oats,  beans  and  malt 

thither,  but  provision  of  wheat  and  barley  need  not  be  made 

until  the  store  at  Berwick  and  Newcastle  is  more  nearly 
(  3) 

spent".  Again,  on  the  29th  of  April  1543  the  Privy 
Council  issued  a  warrant  "for  paying  £2,000  each  to 

(  4 ) 

Thomas  Woodhouse  and  Thomas  Waters  . .  for  provisions".  1 

Thomas  was  engaged  on  this  type  of  work  throughout  most  of 
reign  of  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  active  as  a  Justice  of  the  peace  and  as  a  Commissioner 
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(5) 

for  Gaol  delivery  -  i.e.  in  the  general  administration 

and  policing  of  the  country. 

While  Thomas  Woodhouse  was  busily  engaged  at  one  end 

of  the  Tudor  war  machine,  William  was  given  a  more 

hazardous  task  at  the  other.  In  1543  he  was  appointed 

"Admiral  of  the  North  Seas",  and  was  given  four  "good 

ships  equipped  for  war"  -  the  Trinity,  Anthony, 

John  Evangelist  and  Mary  Grace.  He  was  to  patrol  from  the 

Humber  to  Berwick  and  was  given  definite  instructions  not 

to  enter  harbour  "unless  upon  stress  of  wind  or  some  chance" 

(6) 

(mischance).  In  short  he  had  the  difficult  task  of 

preventing  French  supplies  and  soldiers  reaching  Scotland, 

which  was  then  being  attacked  by  an  English  army.  That  he 

had  plenty  to  do  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from 

the  correspondence  of  Sadler  (the  English  Ambassador  in 

Scotland)  to  the  Privy  Council.  On  the  1st  of  May  he  wrote 

from  Edinburgh  "here  are  three  or  four  merchants  which  are 

half  men  of  war,  going  into  the  Eastland,  and  other  8  or  10 

merchants  are  now  coming  homewards,  whom  Wodehouse,  if  he 

(7) 

look  well  about  him  may  meet  withall".  And  again  a  few 

days  later  he  wrote  that  "Four  or  five  merohant  ships  at 

Leith  are  preparing  to  sail  within  six  days,  together  with 

a  Frenchman  who  lately  came  in  with  wines.  Th^  go 

strongly  furnished  with  men  and  artillery.  Woodhouse  and 

(8) 

his  fellows  may  be  warned  to  look  upon  them". 

Details  of  the  success  of  Woodhouse's  blockade  are 

scanty.  However  in  April  Lord  Lisle,  the  Lord  Admiral, 

wrote  to  Henry  VIII  declaring  that  William  Woodhouse  "not 

withstanding  the  stormes  here,  hath  kept  the  sees  eversyns 

my  departing  from  him,  wherein  we  thlnke  he  hath  don  honest 
(9) 

service".  On  one  occasion  be  detained  a  ship’s  cargo, 

but  it  turned  out  to  be  Norwegian  and  not  Scottish  or 

(10) 

French.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  reported  that  in  July  a 
French  fleet  was  set  upon  by  six  English  ships  which  "had 
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taken  the  great  boat  the  Mynyon.and  the  Admirals  ship  "the 

(ID 

Sacre  of  Dieppe)  had  two  tops  broken".  It  Is  almost 

certain  that  these  6  English  ships  were  In  fact  Woodhouse’s 

fleet  Increased  from  4  to  6,  for  on  the  24th  of  August  the 

Privy  Council  enquired  about  the  "Saker  of  Dieppe\  In  chase 

whereof  the  "Swepestake" ,  Captain  Wodhouse,  has  made  so 

(12) 

earnest  suit  that  there  Is  yet  no  word  of  him".  Now  the 

Sweepstake  was  not  one  of  the  original  four  ships  ?iven  to 

Woodhouse,  so  no  doubt  he  had  been  sent  reinforcements. 

Moreover  by  August  his  fleet  had  captured  the  "Francis"  end 

the  "Jaques",  bringing  his  haul  to  "three  men  of  war  and  a 

merchantment " .  A  picturesque  account  of  this  running 

battle  with  the  French  ships  in  July  and  August  is  given  in 

a  letter  from  Sadler  to  Henry  VIII.  He  writes  that  eleven 

French  ships  have  Just  come  into  Leigh  "seven  sail  of  them 

so  well  beaten  that  they  are  not  able  to  keep  the  seas  until 

they  be  repaired,  and  many  of  their  men  sore  hurt. 

They  ......  met  with  Englishmen  afore  Lostoffe  (Lowestoft) 

at  Efordness,  which  have  so  dressed  them . that  they  want 

* 

sijf  or  seven  sail  of  their  company,  and  know  not  whether  they 

be  taken  or  escaped;  but  those  that  be  here  be  so  well 

beaten  that  it  is  thought  they  will  not  be  meet  to  go  to  the 

seas  again  this  fortnight,  specially  the  great  ship  among 

them,  which  they  call  the  Sacker  of  Dieppe;  and  in  her  they 

say  there  be  some  English-men  which  leapt  into  her  when  she 

(13) 

was  boarded,  and  so  remain  prisoners  with  the  Frenchmen". 

It  is  a  picture  of  the  French  fleet  being  sorely 
harassed  by  Admiral  Woodhouse  end  his  captains. 

In  August  1543  a  short-lasting  peace  was  made  between 
England  and  Scotland,  but  tension  with  France  remained,  ar.  d 
there  were  frequent  scuffles  and  acts  of  piracy  between 
the  fishing  fleets  of  the  two  countries.  In  November, 
Woodhouse  with  10  ships  was  at  Colne  Water  in  Essex, 
preparing  to  protect  the  English  herring  fleet  at  work  in 
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(14) 

the  channel  during  the  Autumn,  and  to  do  all  in  hie 

(15) 

po^er  to  harass  the  French.  At  the  end  of  November 

was  forced  by  bad  weather  to  put  into  Portsmouth 
with  his  fleet,  having  been  over  to  the  French  coast 
earlier  in  the  month  "where  they  met  with  such  wind  that 

their  sails  were  like  to  be  blown  away".  And  apparently 

(16) 

it  had  been  impossible  to  fish  for  the  past  eighteen  days. 

In  the  spring  of  1544  war  with  Scotland  was  renewed 

and  Lord  Hertford  made  a  sortie  along  the  west  ooefi,.  Landing 

(17) 

at  Newhaven  he  burnt  Edinburgh,  Holyrood  House  end  Leith. 

There  were  48  English  ships  in  this  attack  and  they  were 

commanded  by  the  Lord  Admiral  John  Dudleyjand  Clinton,  but 

Woodhouse  seems  to  have  been  their  main  adviser  and  second 

in  command.  Thus  the  leaders  of  the  English  attack  wrote 

to  Henry  VIII  that  "Hertford  takes  with  him  the  ^ord 

Admiral,  who  leaves  William  Woodhouse  to  convey  the  ships 

to  Scaterode  and  Holy  Hand;  where  he  will  rejoin  them  and 

(18) 

draw  to  the  war  over  seas".  It  was  during  this 

campaign  that  Woodhouse  was  knighted;  no  doubt  for  the  good 

work  he  did  in  1543  as  well  as  at  this  time. 

"The  war  overseas"  mentioned  in  the  last  quotation  was 

the  war  with  France  which  started  in  the  summer  of  1544 

when  Henry  beseiged  Boulogne.  Quickly  the  English  fleet 

was  transferred  from  Scotland,  and  used  to  transport  and 

escort  the  army  to  France.  Woodhouse  took  part  in  this 

operation,  again  acting  as  second-in-command  to  the  Lord 
(19) 

Admiral.  This  time  he  sailed  first  in  the  Great  Galley 

(20) 

and  then  in  the  Mynyon.  Benjamin  Gonson's  accounts  for 

(21) 

the  war  mention  him  as  "chief  captain  in  the  Narrow  Seas", 

(i.e.  the  English  Channel)  and  as  having  "divers  capteins 

(22) 

and  1,000  men  under  him".  Exadtly  what  sea  fighting 

there  was  is  difficult  to  discover.  That  Sir  William  again 

merited  reward  is  shown  by  a  large  grant  of  land  from  the 
(23) 

Kind  in  1545,  and  promotion  to  the  office  of  "master 
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(24) 

of  the  ordinance"  a  new  office,  created  by  Henry  VIII 

as  a  result  of  his  Increased  demands  upon  the  service, 

with  a  fee  of  100  marks  per  annum  and  6/8d.  a  day  for 

travelling  expenses.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  Sir 
u 

William  is.  still  with  the  fleet,  but  It  Is  doubtful  if  he 

took  part  In  the  indecisive  sea  battle  against  the  French 
(25) 

in  August,  for  by  the  first  of  that  month  he  1  s  "very 

(26)  (27) 

sick",  and  although  back  with  the  fleet  early  in  1646 

(28) 

is  again  reported  ill  in  April.  An  entry  in  the  military 

expense  accounts  for  the  year  1545-6  by  the  treasurer  of 
Augmentations  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  life  of  Sir 
William,  at  this  time  master  of  the  ordinance  and  a  sea¬ 
going  commander. 

"William  Woodhouse,  being  master  of  the  ordnance  of 

the  ships,  wages  of  himself  and  three  clerks,  and  for  six 

Journeys  to  Norfolk,  Port esmouth e,  Windesore  and  Hampton 

Court,  one  Journey  by  his  clerk  to  Ipsewiche,  and  for 

Edward  Collins,  overseer  of  the  ordnance  of  the  ships  at 

•^ort esmouth ,  and  for  his  own  service  on  sea  62  days,  and 

(29) 

boat  hire  upon  the  Thames  a  whole  year  £170. 18s. 8d ." 

He  appears  as  a  busy  man,  his  time  almost  entirely 

devoted  to  his  various  naval  duties. 

In  1546  peace  was  made  between  England  and  France, 

and  when  Edward  VI  became  King  in  1547  Protector  Sumerset 

decided  to  attempt  e  final  and  complete  settlement  of  the 

Scottish  disputes.  In  August  he  was  constituted  "Captain 

general  of  all  the  warres,  both  by  land  and  sea",  and  having 

collected  a  large  army  and  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  he  crossed 

the  border  on  September  4th.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by 

Clinton  .and  Woodhouse  again  served  as  his  deputy  with  the 

(30) 

title  of  Vice  Admiral.  Deteils  of  his  pert  in  this 

(31) 

campaign  are  scanty,  but  we  know  thet  Clinton  was  advised 
by  the  Council  to  consult  with  Sir  William  Woodhouse  before 
talcing  any  action,  and  most  of  his  letters  to  the  Council 
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(32) 

are  also  signed  by  Woodhouse.  In  fact  throughout  the 

1540’s  one  gets  the  impression  that  he  was  regarded  as  an 

expert  in  naval  affairs.  Up  to  this  period  it  had  been 

customary  to  appoint  men  versed  in  military  affairs  to 

naval  commands,  since  war  at  sea  had  been  little  more  than 

a  series  of  battles  fought  on  floating  platforms.  But, 

with  the  development  of  the  ’’broadside" ,  a  new  type  of 

warfare  developed  during  the  reigh  of  Henry  VIII  and  he 

began  to  need  experts  in  the  handling  of  ships.  Sir  William 

was  probably  one  of  this  new  class  of  commanders.  Thus, 

while  he  never  appears  to  have  had  supreme  commend  of  the 

fleet  in  any  expedition,  he  always  seems  to  have  been 

consulted  and  to  have  been  preeminent  in  matters  nautical. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  British  "sea  dogs”. 

The  campaign  in  Scotland  over,  and  peace  re-made  with 

France  in  1550,  comparative  international  calm  reigned 

until  1557.  During  the  early  years  of  this  period  there 

is  considerable  evidence  that  Sir  William  was  still  active 

(33) 

with  the  navy  in  his  capacity  of  master  of  the  ordinance, 

and  in  December  1552  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 

(34) 

Lieutenant  of  the  Admiralty. 

"Whereas  Sir  William  Woodhouse,  knight,  for  many 

years  has  served  Henry  VIII  and  the  King  both  by  sea  and 

land  and  specially  as  a  Vice  Admiral  of  the  King’s  ships, 

in  which  charge  he  has  proved  diligent  and  worthy  of 

preferment  .  grant  for  life  to  the  office  of  Lieutenant 

of  the  Admiralty  of  England;  with  the  yearly  fee  of  £100". 

In  1557,  as  a  result  of  llary’s  marriage  to  Philip  of 

(35), 

Spain  England  was  again  drawn  into  war  with  France,  and 
trouble  was  imminent  in  Scotland.  The  fleet  had  to  be 
alerted,  and  in  August  1557  the  council  wrote  to 
"Sir  William  Woodhouse  and  Wllilam  Wynter,  presently  serving 
in  the  narrow  seas,  signifielng  unto  them  that  the  Scottes 
are  alredie  entered  into  the  warres  with  us  ,  and  therefore 

requiring  them  to  use  them  thereafter  as  our  ennemyes,  and 
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by  all  suche  wales  and  meanes  to  sake  to  annoy  them  from 
(36) 

tyme  to  tyme".  While  Woodhouse  was  directing  his 

attention  to  these  Northern  Waters,  the  French  layed 

seige  to  Calais  and  on  the  9th  of  January  1558  he 

reoelved  instructions  from  the  Queen  to  "repair  to  the 

(37) 

narrow  seas  with  as  many  ships  as  possible?  How 

storms  arose  and  the  Queen  eventually  abandoned  her 

attempt  to  save  Calais,  countermanding  her  orders  to 

(38) 

Woodhouse,  has  been  graphically  told  by  Froude.  What 

is  of  significance  to  us  is  the  apparent  pre-eminence  of 

Woodhouse  in  naval  affairs  at  this  time. 

The  crowning  success  to  a  long  and  distinguished 

career  came  in  1559  when  he  is  mentioned  as  "Vice 

(39) 

Admiral  General  of  the  Fleet".  He  seems  to  have  been 

actively  engaged  with  the  fleet  up  to  the  very  lest  years 
of  his  life.  In  July  1562,  Lord  Clynton,  the  Lord  Admiral, 
was  instructed  to  fit  out  4  ships  under  the  charge  of 

(40) 

Sir  William  Woodhouse,  to  clear  the  narrow  seas  of  pirates, 

(41) 

and  in  August  he  is  "uppon  the  seas".  The  following  year 
he  died. 

Although  wehave  seen  that  Sir  William  spent  most  of  bis 

time  in  the  navy  and  at  court,  he  never  completely  lost 

touch  with  his  county  connections.  He  sat  as  a  member  of 

(66) 

Parliament  for  Norfolk  in  1559  and  1563,  and  in  1551  was 

put  on  a  commission  for  seeing  that  markets  were  properly 

(67) 

furnished  with  foodstuffs.  The  great  esteem  in  which  he 

was  held  is  shown  by  the  position  of  honour  he  was  given 

at  the  funeral  of  King  Henry  VIII.  At  the  four  corners 

of  the  funeral  chariot  "went  four  worthy  knights,  with 

four  banners  of  four  saints,  as  after  followeth;  viz.  a 

banner  of  Saint  Hdward  by  Sir  Thomas  Clare;  a  banner  of 

(68) 

King  Henry  the  Saint  by  Sir  William  Woodhouse". 

In  the  meantime  brother  Thomas  Woodhouse  had  remained 
in  Norfolk  busily  engaged  in  supplying  provisions  for  the 
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(42) 

army  and  navy.  In  1546  he  was  responsible  for  the 

collection  of  a  loan  of  £1,200  towards  the  cost  of  the 
(43) 

war.  Besides  this  wartime  work  he  held  various 

offices  of  great  importance  in  county  government.  In 

1549  he  was  Vice  Admiral  of  Norfolk  -  a  post  he  continued 

(44) 

to  hold  until  1570.  (This  office  had  no  connection  with 

that  of  Vice  Admiral  of  the  fleet.  It  was  a  civil 

appointment,  the  holder  being  responsible  for  dealing 

with  reported  cases  of  piracy,  preventing  the  plundering 

of  wrecks  etc.  The  enclosed  letter  was  written  by 

Henry  Woodhouse  when  he  was  vice  Admiral  and  concerns  the 

stealing  of  some  hops  from  a  wrecked  ship).  In  1553  and 

1563  he  was  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  -  the  leading 

(45) 

man  in  the  government  of  the  two  counties.  He  was 

also  very  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Great  Yarmouth, 

doing  much  to  help  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  new  harbour 
(46) 

there,  and  he  sat  for  Yarmouth  in  the  Parliament  of 

(47) 

1559.  During  Ketts  Rebellion  in  1549  he,  together  with 

Sir  Thomas  Clare,  was  responsible  for  the  successful 

defence  of  the  town  and  was  subsequently  knighted  for  this 

(48) 
work. 

Since  Sir  Thomas  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Norfolk 

he  was  well  placed  to  look  after  both  his  own  and  his 

brothers  landed  interests  there.  During  the  1540's  much 

of  the  land  belonging  to  the  "dissolved"  monasteries  end 

chantries  was  being  sold  cheaply  by  the  crown  to  its 

(49) 

servants.  Thomas  was  a  large  purchaser  in  Norfolk, 

and  much  of  this  land  was  bought  Jointly  with  Sir  William 

(50) 

who  was  then  with  the  fleet.  He  quickly  sold  a  large 

(51) 

amount  of  this  land;  no  doubt  at  a  profit.  One  cannot 

escape  the  feeling  that  he  was  an  astute  man  of  business^ 
and  not  averse  to  the  odd  sharp  practice  to  further  his 
own  ends.  On  several  occasions  private  gain  was  in 
conflict  with  public  interest, and  private  gain  invariably 
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won,  until  he  received  a  gentle  prod  from  the  Privy 

Council.  Thus  in  1545  the  Duke  of  N0rfolk  was 

Instructed  to  "call  unto  him  Woodhouse,  Waters,  Reps 

and  Banyard,  enjoyneing  them  that  forgetting  for  the 

tyme  their  own  commodities  (whereunto  it  was  thought 

they  had  overmuch  regard)  they  should  not  onlie 

contribute  of  their  own  stores,  but  also  Joiyne  with 

Monnforde  for  the  more  spedie  gathering  of  the  said 

(52) 

provisions  accordinglye" .  On  other  occasions  he  was 

reprimanded  by  the  council  for  purchasing  goods  from 
(53) 

pirates.  In  1542  Henry  Dowe,  a  foreign  merchant, 

wrote  to  the  Emperor’s  ambassador  in  London  saying  that 

while  anchored  near  Cromer  "a  French  pirate  boarded  the 

ship,  bound  petitioner  (Dowe)  and  his  fellows  and  sailed 

with  the  prize  to  Cromer,  where  they  sold  it  to 

Thomas  Woodhouse  for  60  crowns,  although  it  was  worth 

300  crowns.  Woodhouse  then  permitted  the  pirate  to 

depart,  retaining  the  ship  and  goods  and  sent  petitioner 

(54) 

and  his  fellows  empty  away." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  whether  Sir  Thomas 

or  Sir  William  actually  owned  any  ships,  but  it  i s  clear 

that  they  both  participated  in  various  trading  enterprises. 

Both  their  names  appear  in  the  foundation  charter  of  the 

Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  (1555)  "sailing  northwards, 

(55) 

north  westwards  and  north  eastwards".  In  1565 

Sir  Thomas  Woodhouse  was  forbidden  by  the  council  to  export 

2  or  3  ship-loads  of  corn  which  they  heard  he  had  ready  to 
(56) 

sail.  It  was  probably  his  knowledge  about  the  buying  aa  d 

selling  of  corn  that  led  to  his  playing  such  an  important 

part  in  supplying  the  army  with  victuals  during  the  1540’s. 

Similarly  in  June  1545  Sir  William  is  granted  a  License 

to  imoort  200  tons  of  wine  from  France,  and  100  tons  of 
(57) 

canvass.  From  1553  there  comes  a  fine  example  of  their 
Joint  endeavours  to  improve  the  family  fortunes.  The 
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Lord  Treasurer  writes  giving  Sir  William  permission  to 

export  "upon  a  license  that  was  his  brother's 

Sir  Thomas  Woodhouses ' s ,  925  quarters  of  wheat,  900  quarters 

of  mault  and  925  quarters  of  barley,  the  one  half  this  year 

(58 

and  the  other  half  the  next  year". 

Professor  Neale  in  his  Raleigh  Lecture  has  shown  how 

the  promotion  of  family  interests  defended  upon  having 

(59) 

someone  at  court  to  solicit  flavours  from  the  £<,ueen.  In 

this  respeot  too  the  Woodhouse  brothers  formed  a  very  useful 

combination,  with  Thomas  in  the  country  and  William,  when 

not  at  sea,  spending  his  time  at  the  court.  Thus  after 

Kelts  rebellion  Sir  Thomas  thought  that  the  sacrifices  he 

had  made  in  carrying  out  his  part  in  the  defeat  of  the 

rebels  had  n6t  been  sufficiently  recognised.  Immediately 

he  wrote  to  William,  who  was  staying  at  Tower  Hill,  London, 

pointing  out  that  as  a  result  of  the  rebellion  he  had  lost 

2,000  sheep,  all  his  bullocks  and  horses  and  most  of  his 

corn,  and  that  to  add  insult  to  injury  he  had  been  left 

off  the  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Determiner  which  was  to  try 

the  prisoners  captured  by  him  at  Yarmouth.  He  goes  on  to 

ask  his  brother  to  speak  with  Cecil  "that  when  any 

Commission  or  letters  be  sent  down  for  orders  of  things  here 

I  be  not  forgotten,  for  then  I  shell  lose  my  credit  in  the 
(60) 

country".  At  once  Sir  William  wrote  to  Cecil,  as  one 

(61) 

courtier  to  another,  and  set  forth  the  claims  of  his  brother, 

with  the  result  that  on  November  10th  Thomas  Woodhouse  was 
(62) 

knighted.  About  the  same  time  Sir  Thomas  wrote  to  his 

brother  that  he  would  like  to  be  Vice  Admiral  of  Norfolk  and 

Suffolk  (a  very  remunerative  post).  Soon  afterwards  he  was 

(63) 

granted  the  office  when  it  became  vacant.  Presumably 

brother  William  had  contacted  at  court  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
who  was  High  Admiral  of  England.  In  the  sene  way 
Sir  William  looked  after  his  own  fortunes.  Thus  in  1546 
he  sought  and  obtained  the  office  of  keeper  of  "ituinborough 
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(64) 

Castle"  ( Q,ueensborouph  fort,  on  the  Kent  ooaat 
commanding  the  estuary  of  the  Thanes).  He  held  this  post 
for  several  years,  end  it  was  quite  lucrative  for  in  1551 
he  received  an  annuity  of  4/-  a  day  for  life  "in 
recompense  for  certain  lands  which  he  did  not  get  in 
recompense  of  the  office  of  keeper  of  Ctuinborough" . 
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Sir  William  Wood  house  (The  Younger)  d.1639) 
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William  Woodhouse  was  a  younger  brother  of  Sir 
Henry,  by  the  second  marriage  of  Sir  William  Woodhouse 
to  Elizabeth  Calttorpe.  As  such  he  had  little  charge 
of  inheriting  any  of  the  family  fortune,  and,  as  was 
often  the  custom  of  a  younger  brother  at  this  time,  he 
was  trained  as  a  soldier.  This  led  eventually  to  his 
becoming  a  courtier  of  some  distinction  in  the  reipn  of 
James  I. 

In  1578,  as  a  young  man,  he  was  sent  to  serve  in  the 

Netherlands  under  the  French  commander  De  la  Garde, 

"where  he  might,  with  the  art  military,  learn  also  the 
(91) 

French  tongue".  During  the  rert  oi  the  lo60'«:  his 

whereabouts  becomesret her  obscure.  There  Is  repeated 

mention  or  s  wsptaln  Wnodhou9e  in  Ireland,  but  I  think 

this  la  probsoly  one  Captain  Thomas  Woodhouse,  and  thet 

William  remained  in  the  Low  Countries.  For  /.hen  in 

1588  William  Dudley  was  examined  for  bad  behaviour  in  the 

Netherlands  he  asked  to  bring  Captain  Woodhouse  as  a 

(92) 

witness  in  his  defence.  Thie  was  probably  our 
William  Woodhouse. 

In  1591  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  sent  with  a  small  army 

to  help  Henry  IV  of  France,  and  during  this  campaign 

(93) 

William  Woodhouse  was  knighted  at  the  siege  of  Rouen. 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Essex  was  reprimanded  by 

the  ^ueen  for  awarding  knighthoods  too  cheaply  - 

"Her  Uajestle  . hath  stricEtlie  charged  my  Lorde  of 

Essex  to  make  no  more  (knights),  for  that  he  hath  broken 

her  expresse  commandments  in  his  instructions  far 

makinge  such  a  nomber  as  he  did,  whom  shee  (holds)  not 

lewful  until  she  shall  maxe  choise  of  the  worthiest  and 

(94) 

them  to  make  knights  herselfe?  Apparently  the  *ueen 
thought  that  William  Woodhouse  had  earned  his  title.  I 
have  not  found  any  details  of  his  part  in  this  si  are, 
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and  at  the  end  of  1591  he  was  recalled  to  England  to 

(95) 

answer  an  unspecified  charge  before  the  Privy  Council. 

Perhaps  it  was  for  brawling.  There  were  frequent 

complaints  of  this  during  the  siege,  and,  as  we  shall 

see  later,  Sir  Wlllium  was  peculiarly  hot-headed  end 

conceited.  But  more  probably  it  was  in  connection 

with  falsifying  muster  returns,  so  that  the  Captains 

of  the  noffiniil  nr  r  received  pay  for  more  soldiers  than 

actually  they  had  under  their  command.  In  December  1591 

(i.e.  Just  before  Sir  William  is  charged  before  the 

Privy  Council)  the  Privy  Council  wrote  that  "of  the 

seven  compaines  nowe  latelie  sent  out  of  the  united 

Provinces  which  should  have  made  one  ^thousand  men 

. there  was  found  in  the  whole  not  above  638  men, 

most  of  the  oompaines  not  conteyning  half  their 

nombers  . to  tne  shame  of  the  captens  end  the 

(96) 

commanders  under  whose  charge  they  have  served."  It 

seems  likely  that  Sir  William  was  one  of  these  capteins 

who  came  to  Rouen  from  the  Low  Countries^  as  he  does  not 

aopear  to  have  been  in  the  original  force  which  crossed 
(97) 

from  England. 

His  next  military  adventure  was  in  1596  when  he 

agein  served  under  Essex  during  the  expedition  to 

(98) 

Cadiz.  Despite  several  accounts  of  this  attack,  which 

from  a  military  point  of  viewwas  not  brillient,  I  have 

again  found  scant  reference  to  Sir  William  Woodhouse. 

According  to  the  account  by  Sir  Williem  Slyngisble 

Woodhouse  was  "Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Lord  Admiral's 

(99) 

(Howard  of  Effingham)  Regiment."  The  only  other 
mention  of  his  presence  at  Cadiz  comes  from  a  declaration 
by  Sir  Mathew  Morgan  of  his  part  in  the  sacking  of  the 
town.  He  claimed  that  "as  my  poverty  and  travail  urged 
me  to  ask  something  for  requital,  their  Lordships  bestowed 
upon  me  the  third  part  of  the  bells  of  Cadiz,  which 

were  given ^ by ^warrant  to  Sir  William  Woodhouse,  Mr.  Trever 
and  myself. 
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Subsequently  Sir  William  spent  a  considerable 

amount  of  time  oscillating  between  England  and  the 

Netherlands.  At  the  end  of  1596  and  during  the  early 

months  of  1597  he  was  acting  as  a  liaison  officer 

between  Gilpin  (the  British  Ambassador  in  the  Low 

(10) 

Countries)  and  the  Eerl  of  Essex.  In  1597  he  was 

anxious  to  accompany  Essex  on  his  proposed  "Islands 

(102) 

Voyage",  and  in  May  Gilpin  writes,  that  he  ^ 

(103) 

willing  to  second  him  from  his  worK  in  the  Netherlands. 

So  far  I  have  failed  to  find  any  reference  or  document 

which  indicates  whether  Sir  William  accompanied  the 

Earl  of  Essex  on  this  expedition.  In  any  case  he  was 

in  England  towards  the  end  of  1598,  for  on  the  22nd  of 

December  he  was  appointed  to  supervise  the  levying  of 

100  men  in  Middlesex  who  were  to  replace  veterans  being 

withdrawn  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  he  was  to  sail 

with  these  recruits  (or  conscripts)  on  the  10th  of 

(104) 

January  as  a  Captain  in  the  Regiment  of  Sir  Thomas 

(105)  i* 

Knollys.  It  aaa-rrS-  doubtful  if  he  ever  sailed  on  the 

10th  for  on  January  17th  John  Chamberlaine  wrote  to 

Dudley  Carleton  at  Ostend  that  "Essex  and  the  Lord 

Admirel  have  fallen  out  ebout  Sir  William  Woodhouse, 

who  was  to  have  had  a  company  in  the  Low  Countries,  in 

(106) 

Sir  Thos.  Knolly's  regiment.  Probably  as  a  result 

of  this  row  he  was  sent  instead  to  Sir  Francis  Vere's 

(107) 

Regiment,  only  to  find  on  arrival  in  the  Low 

Countries  that  Vere  refused  to  accept  him  and  his  men^ 

(108) 

and  cashiered  him.  By  March  a  disgruntled  William 

(109) 

Woodhouse  was  back  in  England  (it  is  clear  that 

Woodhouse  was  involved  in  the  intrigues  of  1599  leading 

to  Essex's  rebellion  in  1600-1.  At  this  time  Sir  William 

appears  to  have  been  a  follower  of  Essex,  but  subsequently 

claimed  reward  from  Elizabeth  for  faithful  service  at 

(110) 

the  time  of  the  rebellion.  For  the  outlines  of  the 
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intrigues  leading  up  to  this  revolt  see  J.E.  Neele 

"Queen  Elizabeth"  pp.  351-75).  As  a  result  of  these 

intrigues  very  little  of  the  excitement  or  reward  of 

service  in  the  Low  Countries  came  his  way.  In  August 

1599  there  was  a  Spanish  Invasion  scare  in  England  and 

Woodhouse  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  defending 

(111) 

forces  called  out  of  Norfolk,  and  it  was  not  until 

1601  that  he  campaigned  in  the  Low  Countries,  being 

in  July. 

hi»wiKfcri  wounded  near  the  town  of  Gotendurs)/.  A  letter 
received  by  Robert  Cecil  gives  some  description  of  this 
action  :- 

"The  next  day  we  sallied  with  300  English  and 
as  many  Dutch,  and  bear  the  enemy  quite  out 
of  a  trench  which  he  had  cast  up  between  the 
sandhills  and  the  river.  They  were  led  by 
Captein  Morgan  and  Captain  Woodhouse,  who  are 
both  hurt  but  Captain  Woodhouse  is  in  most 
danger" . ( 112 ) 

In  the  intervals  between  his  military  adventures  he 

(113) 

lived  in  London,  having  lodgings  at  Westminster,  where 

he  intrigued  and  brawled  on  the  fringes  of  the  Elizabethan 

Court.  In  August  1594  Philip  Gawdy  writing  to  his 

parents  in  N0rfolk  nhitlar  them  the  latest  court  gossip 

declared  that  "Sir  William  Woodhouse  is  at  court,  and  is 

noted  by  all  there  that  he  carryeth  a  daggar  in  his  sieve 

(U4) 

to  kyll  any  shold  be  prouder  than  himself.  Despite 
the  strange  grammar  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  kind  of 
Jealous  arrogant  figure  that  William  must  have  cut  at 
Court.  In  1699  he  set  upon  Sir  Robert  Drury  as  the 
latter  was  coming  into  London.  The  account  of  this 
ambush  can  best  be  told  in  the  words  of  John  Chamberlaine 
when  writing  to  Dudley  Carlton  - 

"On  Saturday  last  Sir  William  Woodhouse  accompanied 
with  foure  hacksters,  understanding  that  Sir 
Robert  Drury  was  to  come  from  Totnam  to  London, 
waited  for  him  in  the  way  and  set  upon  him  as  he 
was  comming  out  of  his  coach,  wounding  him  in 
three  or  foure  places  and  thincking  they  had 
dispatched  him,  left  him  for  dead,  but  it  falles 
out  better  with  him,  for  he  is  like  to  recover, 
his  man  that  offred  himself  in  his  master's  defence 
was  slaine  outright  in  the  place:  upon  the  first 
alarms  at  the  court,  there  was  commai  dment  from  the 
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counsalle  for  a  privle  search  all  over  this 
towne  to  apprehende  them,  but  within  two 
houres  after  (upon  what  reason  I  know  not)  yt 
was  countermanded.  Some  give  out  that  Sir 
William  Woodhouse  should  be  likewise  hurt  in 
the  face  and  in  the  hande,  but  I  thinke  yt  is 
rather  given  out  to  move  pitle  than  otherwise, 
for  I  cannot  leerne  he  was  neere  daunger,  and 
the  match  was  very  uneven  pf^ive  to  two,  and 
they  taken  on  the  sodain" .  (H"  > 

Fourteen  days  later  Chamberlelne  added  a  postcript  to 

this  letter  - 

"The  matter  between  Sir  Rob.  Drury  and 
Sir  William  Woodhouse  falles  not  out  altogether 
so  fowle  as  was  reported  at  first,  for  yt  is 
saide  he  undertooke  him  single  and  is  himself 
hurt  in  two  or  three  places,  but  the  lieing  in 
wait  with  such  cutters,  and  when  they  saw  him 
hurt  the  setting  uppon  Sir  Robert  and  slayinge 
his  man  cannot  be  coloured;  himself  is  in  the 
custodie  of  Sheriffe  Hamden  and  what  will  cons 
of  yt  is  not  yet  knowne"  .  (  H6  > 

What  in  fact  came  of  it  was  that  Sir  William  was 

(117) 

pardoned  in  the  followi  ng  June,  after  the  necessary 

wire-pulling  had  taken  place  at  court,  end  Sir  Robert 

Drury  recovered  although  rumours  persisted  that  •  e  was 

(118) 
dead . 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  cause  of  this 

dispute,  but  it  probably  lay  in  the  intrigues  about 

military  appointments  which  were  going  on  early  in  1599, 

and  which  I  have  already  mentioned  (p./7.  ).  Sir  Robert 

Drury  seems  to  have  been  a  close  friend  of  Sir  Francis 

(119) 

Vere  and  to  have  served  under  him  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Early  in  1599  it  was  proposed  to  withdraw  the 

experienced  troops  from  the  Low  Countries  end  send  them 

to  Ireland,  replacing  them  with  new  recruits.  (Woodhouse, 

as  we  have  seen  was  responsible  for  levying  the®  in 

Middlesex,  and  was  to  have  crossed  to  Holland  with  them 

as  a  Captain).  This  meant  that  most  of  Vere's  troops 

and  oificers  would  be  replaced  by  new  ones;  when  it 

came  to  the  push  he  tried  to  prevent  this  and  refused 

to  part  with  some  of  his  officers,  among  them 

(120) 

"Sir  Robert  Drurie".  Thus  although  Woodhouse  was 
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appointed  to  Vere's  regiment,  probably  to  teice  the 
place  of  Drury  who  should  have  gone  to  Ireland,  he 
was  refused  (above  p./7.  ).  In  fact  the  thwarting 

of  official  instructions  from  London  by  Vere  and 
Drury  had  prevented  Sir  William  getting  his 
military  appointment.  If  this  reconstruction  be 
correct  the  duel  was  the  result  of  rivalry  between 
two  military  officers. 

Meanwhile  Sir  William  seems  to  have  continued 

his  riotous  round  at  court.  Scarcely  a  month  after 

he  had  been  pardoned  for  the  murder  of  Drury’s  servant 

the  constable  of  Westminster  wrote  to  the  council  that 

on  July  the  17th  1599  "Sir  William  Woodhouse,  Mr. 

Ashley  and  12  others  went  in  most  uncivil  sort  to  and 

fro  in  the  streets,  to  the  great  disquietness  of 

honest  neighbours:  and  the  watch  entreating  them  to 

depart  in  peace,  they  not  only  refused  but  used  most 

vile  terms  against  her  Majesty  and  their  authority, 

offering  great  force  by  dint  of  weapons,  and  so  taking 

(121) 

house,  kept  themselves  therein  with  pistols".  It 

look3  like  a  drunken  orgy  ending  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  local  constables. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  irresponsible  outbursts 
went  his  general  court  intriguing.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  necessity  at  this  time  of  having  a  friend 
at  court  to  advance  one’s  interests  (in  connection  with 
Sir  William  Woddhouse  the  elder) .  Sir  William  the 
younger  Indulged  in  these  intrigues  in  his  own  refarious 
manner.  The  duel  dealt  with  above  was  probably  the 
outcome  of  such  an  intrigue,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  we 
can  only  get  glimpses  of  this  side  of  Sir  William's  life. 
For  Instance  in  1599  the  Gawdy  Family  of  Norfolk  had 
some  interest  it  wished  to  be  promoted  at  court  and 
Sir  William  was  approached  to  use  his  influence.  In 
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June  Philip  Gawdy  wrote  home:  "I  have  been  bothe  with 

Sir  Will.  Woodhou9e  and  Mrs.  Anne  Bacon  and  they  have 

bothe  promysed  very  largely,  Sir  Wm.  and  myself  in 

very  good  kyndness,  as  he  never  had  other  cause  for  the 

parties  of  the  other  syde  are  not  well  pleased  and 

therefore  my  other  pave  him  no  occassion  of 

dyscontentmente .  I  wolde  have  gone  about  your  matter 

according  to  your  direction  and  myne  owne  lyking,  but 

that  Sir  Wm.  willed  me  to  in  any  wise  stay  awhile,  and 

(122) 

he  would  take  another  corse  to  effecte  it”.  That  he 
made  money  out  of  these  intrigues  is  shown  by  the 
following  account  of  how  Justice  Gawdy  was  offered  a 
knighthood  in  1603.  Philip  Gawdy  wrote  mas-  -  "I  was 
at  court  with  my  cousin  Henry  Gawdy  upon  Sunday  sennight 
when  Sir  William  Woodhouse  closed  with  him  ar.d  offered 

him  that  for  £50  he  shoulde  be  knighted  .  which  my 

(123) 

cousin  utterly  refused”.  Later,  in  1612  a  horse¬ 

stealer  was  pardoned  by  the  Privy  Council  after 
considerable  court  intrigue.  Apparently  both  Sir  Thomas 
Lake  and  Sir  WiLliam  Woodhouse  claimed  fees  for  obtaining 
this  pardon,  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  had  to  write  to 

Sir  Thomas  Lake  asking  that  ”he  will  not  seek  the 

r 

benefit  (i.e.  financial)  of  the  pardon  of  Ferch  the 

A 

horse-stealer,  having  obtained  a  grant  of  it  long  before 

(124) 

for  Sir  Wm.  Woodhouse.” 

With  the  accession  of  James  I  Sir  William  greatly 

improved  his  position  at  court.  In  May  1603  Philip 

Gawdy  reported  that  he  had  been  "sworn  of  the  pryvy 

(125) 

chamber"  (i.e.  he  had  been  made  a  personl  attendant 

the  KingV).  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find 

(126) 

him  hunting  with  the  King  at  Thetford  in  March  1604-5. 

In  fact  he  probably  organised  the  hunting  in  thi3  area 
as  he  is  described  in  a  letter  as  "Sir  William  Woodhouse 
that  is  sole  director  of  these  parts”  and  he  even  had 


the  authority  to  decree  that 


"none  shall  presume  to 
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come  to  him  (the  King)  on  hunting  days,  but  those 


that  come  to  see  him  to  prefer  petitions  shall  do  it 

(127) 

going  forth  or  coming  home".  The  court  of  James  I 
was  a  gay  place  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  members 
of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  contribute  to  this  gaiety. 

Thus  in  1605,  a  few  days  after  Christmas,  Sir  William 
port  in  a  court  Masque  called  "the  "Barriers"  in 

which  he  fights  on  the  side  of  "opinion"  in  a  dual 

(128) 

between  "Truth  and  Opinion". 

Finally,  besides  his  military  escapades  and 

intrigues  and  gaieties  at  court,  at  the  end  of  his  life 

Sir  William  played  a  considerable  part  in  county 

government.  Early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  the 

Norfolk  coast  seems  to  have  been  hit  by  storms  similar 

to  the  one  which  caused  so  much  damage  last  year.  From 

1610  onwards  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  see 

to  repair  of  the  damage  and  to  prevent  any  future 

inundation,  and  for  several  years  Sir  William  was  active 

(129) 

on  this  commission.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  Peace 

(130) 

in  1625  and  in  1626  was  a  commissioner  for  colie  ctine 

(131) 

the  loan  for  the  King  levied  in  Norfolk. 
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Sir  Henry  Woodhouse.  (d.  1624) 

In  comparison  with  the  colourful  and  multifarious 
activities  of  his  father  and  uncle,  Sir  Henry  seems  to 
have  had  a  more  subdued  and  harassing  career.  As  his 
uncle  Sir  Thomas  died  without  heirs  he  succeeded  to  his 
estates,  being  the  senior  surviving  son  of  Sir  William. 

He  was  thus  in  the  fortunate  position  of  inheriting  the 
large  estates  created  by  the  joint  activities  of  Sir  William 
and  Sir  Thomas.  But  instead  of  watching  the  power  end 
prestige  of  the  family  reaching  its  peak,  one  suddenly  finds 
that  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  Henry  is  in  debt,  end  by 
the  end  of  his  life  all  his  estates  are  mortgaged  and  he 
dies  owing  large  sums  to  a  number  of  creditors.  So  far  I 
have  failed  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  sudden  reverse 
of  the  family  fortune,  but  I  think  it  may  well  lie  in  the 

failure  of  a  series  of  large  lew  suits.  In  1603  Henry  was 

(69) 

suing  Sir  William  Paston  in  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber, 

and  was  defendant  or  plaintiff  on  at  least  6  occasions  in 
(70) 

Chancery,  besides  having  suits  in  other  courts  as  is  shown 

by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Bassingbourne 

Gawdy  (one  of  his  fellow  gentry  in  Norfolk)  -  "Write  to 

Sir  Henry  Woodhouse  that  his  cause  against  Peapes  will  ease 

him  little,  except  he  pay  a  convenient  sum  this  term:  he 

will  be  deeply  extended  or  roundly  amerced  so  Hr.  Horrent 

(71) 

his  attorney  tells  Nonne".  It  is  probable  that  a  search 
of  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  (a  task  which 
might  take  at  least  a  fortnight)  might  clear  up  some  of  the 
mysteries  which  surround  Sir  Henry.  For  the  moment  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  watching  him  getting  further 
and  further  into  debt  without  actually  knowing  the  causes 
of  his  embarrassment. 

Despite  his  marriage  into  the  Bacon  family,  he  did  not 
seem  to  use  its  huge  influence  at  court  to  obtain  lucrative 
offices  in  the  same  way  that  Sir  William  did,  and  by  1577 
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Henry  had  borrowed  considerably  from  the  Paston  family. 

On  the  8th  of  November  he  returned  to  Clement  Paston 

£700  he  had  borrowed,  but  clelmed  that  he  was  unable  to 

pay  all  the  Interest  which  was  charged  at  10^.  It 

appears  that  Clement  Paston  was  threatening  to  take  legal 

(72) 

proceedings  to  recover  this  money.  Again  In  1591  he  was 

paying  back  money  he  had  borrowed  from  Sir  William  Paston, 

but  once  more  defaulted  over  the  complete  sum.  He  wrote 

to  Paston  begging  for  more  time  -  "I  understand  by  a  letter 

from  Nicholas  Winter  that  you  could  be  contented  to  spare 

the  other  money  I  owe  you,  or  to  forbear  the  assurans  of 

the  land  in  Horsea  for  some  longer  time  than  is  by  our 

(73) 

former  bargain  agreed".  Also  during  the  1570’s  he  owed 

money  to  his  brother-in-law,  Nathaniel  Bacon  who  must  have 

written  a  threatening  letter  demanding  repayment  to  which 

Henry  replied  cringingly  "brother  I  thank  you  for  your 

letters  you  sent  me  and  for  the  opening  of  them  it  cannot 

be  offensive  to  thos  that  have  opinion  which  I  have  of 
(74) 

your  selfe". 

(75) 

By  1597  he  was  in  debt  to  the  crown,  and  in  March 
1601  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  - 


"  It  was  my  evil  hap,  7  years  past  to 
engage  myself  to  her  Majesty  in  3  several 
bonds  of  £300,  £200  and  £1,230 

respectively . My  lands  for  satisfying 

of  these  debts  have  been  extended  into  her 
Majesty’s  hands  these  7  years  past  at  such 
extreme  and  unusual  rates  as  I  have  not  had 
£10  yearly  to  maintain  myself,  my  wife  and 
11  poor  children.  I  have  parted  with  all 
my  cattle,  plate,  jewels  and  household 
stuff.  My  debt  yet  remaining  unpaid  is 
about  £180.  I  beseech  you  intercede  for  a 
privy  seal  for  its  estallment  at  £20 
yearly.  I  have  done  her  Majesty  service, 
hut  being  an  evil  beggar,  have  never  sued 
for  recompense". (76) 


In  1603  he  sought  court  influence  to  obtain  a 

(77) 

lucrative  office  to  help  towards  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
and  in  1605,  as  if  to  remind  him  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
him,  he  was  made  a  Commissioner  for  the  relief  of 
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distressed  prisoners  In  the  King's  Bench  and  Fleet 
(78) 

prisons.  Nine  years  later  he  himself  was  In  prison 
(79) 

for  debt.  By  1618  he  is  In  such  straights  that  he 

is  driven  to  preferring  a  trumped  up  claim  for  £1000 

(80) 

against  the  executors  of  Sir  William  Paston.  Finally, 

it  is  obvious  from  its  contents  that  his  will  was  made  by 

lawyers  anxious  to  ensure  the  repayment  of  some  of  his 

(81) 

debts  to  his  creditors. 

Turni.i,-  to  hi.:,  u.tuai  career  we  find  that  he  was 

( ez) 

educated  at  Corpus  Christl  College  Cambridge,  and 

probably  became  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  In  Norfolk  on  the 

(03) 

death  of  his  fatr.er,  when  he  would  return  home  tc  take 

charge  of  the  family  estates.  Certainly  in  1570  he  was 

associated  with  his  uncle,  Sir  Thomas,  as  Vice  Admiral 
(84) 

of  Norfolk,  but  by  1579  had  relinquished  this 

lucrative  office  to  ?/illlam  Keydon.  Judging  by  the 

number  of  letters  he  received  from  the  Privy  Council,  he 

was  extremely  prominent  in  the  government  of  the  county 
(85) 

up  to  about  1600  ,  and  in  1573  we  know  that  he  was  on 

(86) 

the  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  Unfortunately 

the  acts  of  the  Privy  Council  do  not  exist  for  tie  years 

1602-13,  but  eartulnly  after  1613  he  does  not  appear  to 

have  taken  any  part  in  county  administration.  The  climax 

to  his  career  as  a  local  magnate  came  in  1564  when  he  was 

(87) 

Sheriff  of  Norfolk.  Various  muster  documents  shew 

(66) 

that  he  was  a  Captain  of  the  "trained  bands",  but  I 

have  found  no  reference  to  his  participation  in  any 

military  operations.  He  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for 

(89) 

Norfolk  in  1572  and  1568,  and  wes  knighted  by  i^ueen 

(90) 

Elizabeth  in  1578  on  her  "progress"  into  Norfolk. 
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Suggested  Correction  to  the  Family  Tree. 


According  to  your  detuiled  family  tree 
Sir  Henry  Woodhouse  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Wil.lem 
Woodhouse  by  his  first  wife  Elizabeth  Calthorpe.  He 
is  the  eldest  son,  but  I  think  by  Anne  daughter  of 
Henry  Reppes  of  Thorpe  Market,  who  was  Sir  Willlm's 
first  wife  and  not  his  second.  As  1  have  also  made 
some  other  minor  changes  I  have  re-drawn  this  section 
of  the  family  tree  and  set  out  my  reasons  for  the 
changes  beneath. 


THomi^S 
l>  1551. 


iutt-n'N 


THohAj 


5 


flMNfc- 


L  T 


'3 


M«k'> 


SiC.W'u^iAM  . 


WlXNt 


Elizabeth  Calthorpe  was  married  first  to  Sir  Henry 

(1) 

.Parker  and  secondly  to  Sir  William  Woodhouse.  Her 

(2) 

marriage  to  Sir  William  took  place  about  1552-3,  but 

according  to  the  list  of  stuuentsat  Cambridge  in  the 

Sixteenth  Century  Sir  Henry  Woodhouse  «as  born  on 

(3) 

January  3rd,  1546.  If  this  is  so  he  could  not  have  been 

the  son  of  Elizabeth  Calthorpe.  On  the  other  hand 

Anne  Reppes  appears  to  have  married  Sir  William  Woodhouse 
(4) 

before  1545,  and  is  thus  more  likely  to  be  the  mother  of 

Sir  Eenry.  If  this  were  all  the  evidence  it  might  be 

suspected  that  Venn’s  list  of  entrants  to  Cambridge  was 

in  error,  but  there  is  further  evidence. 

In  his  will  Sir  Thomas  Woodhouse  leaves  his  nephew 

Thomas  "the  occupation  and  prof  fit  of  all  my  leases  and 

term  of  years  then  to  come  of  and  in  the  manor  of 

Pellinge".  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  until  Thomas 

Woodhouse  reaches  21  the  profit  of  the  above  leases  is  to 

go  to  Henry  Woodhouse.  As  nobody  could  hold  prooerty  until 
(7) 

21  years  old  it  follows  that  Henry  was  over  21  in  1572,  and 

so  must  have  been  born  before  1552,  which  is  the  probable 

year  of  Sir  William's  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Calthorpe. 

(8) 

Rye,  in  his  edition  of  the  Visitations  of  Norfolk, 

shows  Sir  Henry  Woodhouse  as  son  of  Sir  William  by 

Anne  Reppes;  and  the  Rev.  James  Lee  Warner  thinks  that 

Sir  William  only  had  two  children  -  Elizabeth  snd  Thomas  - 

(9) 

by  Elizabeth  Calthorpe.  Blomefield  on  the  other  hand 

prints  a  pedigree  showing  Sir  Henry  as  a  son  of  Elizabeth, 

but  gives  no  evidence  as  to  his  authority.  In  view  of  this 

conflicting  evidence  I  have  examined  a*l  the  references 

bearing  on  this  point  given  by  Mr.  N.F.  Hears  in  his 

(10) 

detailed  and  exhaustive  chart,  and  can  find  no  reason 
(apart  from  the  above-mentioned  pedigree  in  Blomefield) 
for  disagreeing  with  the  1563  visitation  for  Norfolk, 

(edited  by  Rye)  which  makes  Henry  a  son  of  Sir  Wilxiam  by 


. 

- 
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Anne  Reppes.  Mr.  Mears  suggests  that  he  follows 

Blomefield's  pedigree  on  the  evidence  of  the 

(11) 

calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  He  writes  that  Sir  Henry 

"holds  the  property  restricted  to  the  Issue  of  his 

fat  er  by  a  second  marriage,  which  identifies  his  mother, 

Elizabeth  Calthorpe".  This  statement  is  based  on  the 

following  passages  which  I  quote  from  the  oalendar  of 

(12) 

Patent  Rolls, 

n  ^lcence  for  £16. 10s.  to  ThomasWoodhouse  of 

Waxtonsham  Norf.,  Knight,  to  grant  his  manor  of 

Happisborough,  Norf.,  and  all  the  lands  In 

Happisborough,  Walcote,  and  Estruston  . 

to  Christopher  Heydon,  Knight,  Thomas  Cornwaleys, 

Knight,  and  Thomas  Gawdy  .  to  the  use  of  the 

(13) 

said  Thomas  Woodhouse  for  life,  and  afterwards  to 
the  use  of  William  Woodhouse  knight  and 

Elizabeth  Parker  . whom  the  said  William  is 

marrying  for  their  lives  with  remainder  to  the  use 
of  the  first  son  to  be  bornto  the  said  William  end 
Elizabeth  . " 

M  r.  Mears  suggests  that  if  Sir  Henry  can  be  found 

holding  this  property  we  can  assume  that  he  is  the  son 

by  this  second  marriage,  and  I  think  such  a  deduction 

is  sound.  However  there  is  no  evidence  in  Blomefield, 

or  anywhere  else  that  I  can  fin}  which  suggests  that 

Sir  Henry  did  hold  the  manor  of  Happisborough.  Certainly 

he  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Walcote,  but  the  above 

"entail"  deed  only  surrenders  the  manor  cf  Happisborough 

with  its  lands  in  Walcote  (Village  understood)  and  does 

(14) 

not  mention  the  manor  of  Walcote. 

On  the  evidence  I  have  set  out  above  it  seems 
probable  to  me  that  Sir  Henry  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
by  his  first  wife  Anne  Reppes, 


. 
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2.  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls.  1550-1553  p.  329. 

N.F.  Wears  "The  Woodhouse-Calthorpe"  Chart. 

3.  J.A.  Venn  "Alumni  Cantabrlglensis"  Part  I.  Vol.  IV.  p.  458. 
Venn  writes:  "Woodhouse  Henry;  Metric.  Fell. -Com.  from 

Corpus  Chrlstl,  Easter  1556  (impubes) 

Probably  son  of  Thomas  of  Kimberley,  Norf. 

B.  Jan.  3,  1546.  J.P.  and  M.P.  for  Norfolk 
1572  k.  1509.  Knighted  Auc-.  27  1578". 

4.  N.r.  Mnsrs  -  "TheWoodhousB-Calthorpe  Chart". 

6.  Somerset  House.  P.C.C.  1575.  18  Daper. 

7.  H.E.  Bell  -  "An  introduction  to  the  History  and  Records 

of  the  court  of  wards  and  liveries". 

Camb.  Univ.  Press  1953. 

8.  The  Visitations  of  Norfolk  1563  and  1613.  Edited  by 

W.  Rye. 

9.  "The  Calthorpes  of  Burnham"  by  the  Rev.  Janes  Lee-Warner. 
pedigree  opp.  page  1.  Norf.  Arch.  Vol.  IX. 

10.  With  the  exception  of  those  in  the  "Virginia 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography"  and  "The 
Researcher"  ed.  R.A.  Stewart,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  consult  either  of  these. 

11.  Wears  -  "The  Woodhouse  Calthorpe  Chart"  refs.  367  &.  368. 

12.  Cal.  of  Pat.  Rolls.  Edward  VI  vol.  4.  1550-1553. 

13.  It  was  common  practice  in  the  Sixteenth  century  to 
put  property  in  "trust"  in  this  manner,  stating 
that  it  was  for  the  "use"  of  someone  to  avoid 
paying  death  duties. 

14.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  manor  coincides  with 
the  village  in  England.  Manors  usually  have 
lands  lying  in  several  villages  as  in  this 
case. 
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